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Sting of the Honey Bee. 


ae | 
Before we import the stingless bees, | 
or the great bee of Java, Apis dorsata, | 
with its immense stinging power, let us 
consider the sting. of the bees we now 
have, as set forth in the following arti- | 
cle by Mr. Bledsoe, of Natches, Miss.: | 
The bee sting, in the first place, is not | 


a ea tube, nor does it work with a| 
telescope motion, strictly speaking. It | 








Bee Sting magnified, showing the barbs. 


is a complex instrument, being com- 
posed of three distinct parts, of which 
the sheath forms one. These three parts 
join near the edges, and form a tube | 
which, viewed sectionally, has the shape | 
e a triangle, the angles being rounded 
off. 


The sheath near its point is narrow, | 
but grows wider towards its base, where 
it gradually embraces the remaining 
parts, thereby keeping them in place in 
their working. Near each edge of the 
inner or hollow side of the sheath, runs 
a ridge which fits acorresponding groove 
in each of the other parts. Near its 
point, which is rounded rather bluntly, 
it is armed with two feeble sets of barbs, 
numbering as many as four in each set. 


| 


the sheath, and along which the parts 


move freely. Each of these 
tapers down to an exceedingly fine point. 
Near the point begin the barbs, which 
in some — number as many as ten, 
extending along the sting nearly one- 
half its length, and are well-defined. 
The parts are of a horny consistency, 
of adeep red color, and transparent, 
they are alsd hollow along the greater 
portion of their length, intended per- 


os proper 
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STING OF THE HONEY BEE, 


VERY HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 








The whole Bee Sting, magnified. Point of Sting, highly magnified. Point of Sting, showing barbs. | 

















The base of the sheath or sting is large, 
being broad and somewhat flattened, 
with an oblong hollow, which consti- 
tutes a receptacle for the poison just 
previous to injection in the wound. 


The other two parts constitute the 
sting proper, and in‘a sectional view are 
semi-circular, the upper edges bein 
thicker than the lower ones, and square 
to each other, one of the edges having 
a projection extending along the under 
or inner portion of it, thereby formin 
a rabbet along which the opposite par 
freely moves. The under or inner edge 
of each of these parts tapers down 
extreme thinness, while near the ter- 
mination of the edge there runs a mi- 
nute groove which corresponds with the 





ridge mentioned in the description of 


haps to combine lightness and strength. 
The two chief parts at the base of the 
sting gradually assume a nearly round 
and tubular form, each terminating be- 
ond the base of the sting within the 
body of the bee, and has an arm at- 
tached to it at right angles which forms 
a ah of the muscular mechanism by 
which their movement is effected. 


Also, to each of the chief parts, and 
located in the ae | formed at the base 
of the sheath, is attached a plano-con- 
vex valve, the convexity of which is 
adapted to the inner side of this recep- 
tacle, and they occupy about one-half 
of the space therein. When the stin 
is in action, each of the chief parts is 
thrust out and withdrawn alternately ; 
so that when working its way into a 


No. 8. 


wound, the valves by their action force 
out the poison which fills the cavity, and 
| which is received from a sac situated 


¢» 
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Sectional View of a Bee Sting. 








apart from the base of the sting. The 
|poison readily passes along the tube 
Fwhich is a continuation of the cove) 
| and finds its way into the wound wit 
great facility, owing to the peculiar for- 
mation of the sting. 

It may often happen that one or both 
of the chief parts of the sting are left 
in the wound when the sheath is with- 
drawn, but are rarely perceived on ac- 
acount of their minuteness, the person 
stung at the same time congratulating 
himself at the same time that the sting 
has been extracted. 


ed 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Scrap of History on Importing Bees. 





Cc. J. ROBINSON. 





When the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
was first published in Philadelphia by 
A. M. Spangler & Co., I commenced to 
scan its 24 pages, but have not been a 
constant reader ever since its first issue, 
| January, 1861. I have not seen a histor- 
| ical account of the introduction of the 
Ligurian or Italian Alps Bees into this 
country, published in the said Journal. 
Statements by several writers have ap- 
peared in different periodicals concern- 
ing the first introduction of the Orien- 
tal bees, but the several stories do not 
agree as to date, incidents, nor as to who 
was the first successful importer. A 
correspondent of the New England 
Homestead claimed that Mr. Cary, Cole- 
raine, Mass., took charge of the first 
Italian bees ever imported that were 
made to live, and that ‘“‘Mr. Parsons, of 
Flushing, Long Island,” was the impor- 
ter, and gives the date of the first im- 

rtation in 1860. If the reader will re- 

er to the first numbers of the AmMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL he will learn from 
Mr.P.J. Mahan’s advertisement that he, 
Mr. Mahan, was the first to land the Ital- 
ian bees on the American continent in 
September, 1859. Other parties who 
imported bees advertised in the AmER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL at the same time, 
| but none of them disputed Mr. Mahan’s 
\claim except Mr. Wm. Rose, of N. Y. 
City, who contradicted a statement I 
had made in an article in the Country 
| Gentleman, Rag | Mr. H. with the 
honor of being the first successful im- 
porter of bees. In a subsequent com- 
munication from Mr. Rose, published in 
the Country Gentleman, he admitted 
that he was not aware that Mr. H. 
brought over bees at the same time of 
the Government importation of Italian 
bees. Believing that many readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL would 
like to learn the history of the introduc- 
o- of a a — bees _— 
this coun will, prov ye r 
allows, briefly Reine) the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the earliest importations. 
It was in 1853 that the Alps bees were 
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id : | 
introduced into Germany. Madame} 
de Padua, of Mira, Italy, wrote to the 
the celebrated Rev. Mr. Dzierzon, who 
resided in Lower Sileria, for a model of 
his bee hives, and she senthim a colon 
of the yellow-barred race of bees, whic 
were the first ever seen in that part of 
Europe. (The Italian hives were about 
4 feet long by 1 foot broad and deep, 
composed of half inch boards, and one 
end entirely open for the entrance. 


In 1856 Mr. Samuel Wagner, of York, 
Pa., attempted to import a few colonies 
of Italian Been, but they all perished on 
the voyage. Mr. Langstroth was in er- 
ror when he wrote in his book that ‘‘ Mr. 
Wagner and Mr. Richard Colvin, of 
Baltimore, imported bees in 1859.”" It 
was in 1860 when Messrs. Wagner and 
Colvin first succeeded in oe the 

ellow-barred bees, and they were from 
fr. Dzierzon’s apiary. 

The history of the first successful im- 
portation of those yellow bees into this 
country dates back to the summer of 
1859, when our Government was peti- 
tioned, by a bill introduced in Congress, 
to import.camels and Cashmere goats 
for domestication in the South. At that 
time Mr. P. J. Mahan solicited an order 
from the then Commissioner of the U. 
S. Patent Office, to purchase a few col- 
onies of the European bees for the De- 
partment of Agriculture (then under 
the jurisdiction of the said Commission- 
er), and thus get that breed of honey 
bees introduced into this country by the 
fostering aid of our government. Mr. 
Mahan was not a throne ‘‘stalwart,” and 
his petition was denied. Just at that 
time the said Commissioner sent Mr. T. 
B. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., who 
was a botanist and nurseryman, on a 
professional tour through Europe for 


the purpose of making a report to said | — 


Department. (See its report for 1860 or 
1861). Mr. Parsons was notan apiarist, 
but the Commissioner authorized him 
to purchase ten colonies of Italian bees 
on government account. Mr. Mahan 
proceeded to import bees on his own ac- 
count, and visited Europe with a view 
of purchasing a few colonies of Dr. 
Dzierzon, and attending tothem during 
the whole voyage. Mr. Parsons report- 
ed that he experienced dangerous diffi- 
culties in making his tour through Italy, 
as war was then going on, but he claimed 
to have purchased ten colonies on his 

overnment order, and ten colonies on 
iis individual account. The sequel to 
this enterprise clearly indicates the 
character of public servants—service 
and jobbery. Thus the bees purchased 
by Mr. Parsons were all shipped on board | 
the same vessel with the bees purchas- 
ed by Mr. Mahan, who attended to all 
of the bees during their voyage across 
the Atlantic. When the ship arrived in 
the N. Y. harbor astrife sprung up, as 
is usual, between the parties of New 
York and the Philadelphians, the New 
York party being anxious to gain the 
honor of priority, and the Philadelphi- 
ans ambitious to secure the same honor. 


Both parties endeavored by stratagem, 
to win their point, anda hive of the Par- 
sons bees was put into the hands of a 
stout stalwart New Yorker, and a hive 
of Mahan’s bees were put into the hands 
of a strong active Philadelphian. The 
point was to get priority of andes 
those bees on American soil. Well, 
when the boat from the steamer neared 
the dock, the New Yorker swung and 
threw the hive of Parson’s bees on tothe 
wharf, where it was smashed by the col- 
lision, and so won ; as the boat touched, 
the Philadelphian ran with the bees he 
had in charge and placed them safely on 
land. Thus Mr. Mahan was the quas- 
tatore or pioneer importer of Italian bees 
into America. 

Now the reader is wanting to know 
what became of the bees purchased for 
and with the governmentfunds. Well, 
Parsons claimed and took all of the col- 
onies that survived the voyage. Of 
course it was the Government’s bees 
that died en route. 

Mr. Mahan got information that the 
bees purchased by Parsons cost our gov- 
ernment $1,800, but when I quizzed the 
Commissioner on that matter, he said 
the cost was not one-half that amount, 
and he seemed to be entirely satisfied 
with the case as it stood. 





At some future time I may write you 
more on this subject. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Price of Success. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








Success is always more or less costly. 
The example of a successful man always 
fires the ambition of others, but few 
count the cost of success. Just now, 
we have, here in Canada, a large num- 
ber of | meager who aspire to be Joneses 
in the line of bee-keeping, and the mis- 
chief is, they fancy they can do it all at 
once. They forget that this man has 
kept bees from boyhood ; that he has la- 


to his present eminence; and that it is 
only quite recently that he has attained 
distinguished success. There is no 
magic or charm about bee-keeping. 
The “‘mysteries” are open secrets. But 
there is a certain knack; a species of 
apicultural talent, a — or ability, 
resulting from a combination of natu- 
ral qualities and long experience, which 
makes one man succeed where others 
fail. Itis thus in every walk of life. 
Statistics prove that only one merchant 
in 27 succeeds in trade. Girards and 
Stewarts are mighty scarce in the haunts 
of commerce; quite as much so as 
Grimms and Hetheringtons are in the 
realm of apiculture. There are numer- 
ous instances of failure in every line of 
human occupation. The man who wins 
success, does so by dint of those facul- 
ties and methods which command it. 
Bee-keeping is no exception to this gen- 
eral rule. There is no royal road to 


apiarian success: rather there is only 
the royal road, which is paved with in- 
telligence, patience, and resolute deter- 
mination. 

Listowell, Ont., Feb. 15, 1881. 

















Queen Rearing.—I see, on page 35 of 
the weekly BEE JOURNAL, that Mr. W. 
Z. Hutchinson states that he has ‘‘made 
$25 per colony this season rearing dol- 
lar queens.’”’ He then says, ‘‘let us hear 
from breeders of high-priced queens, if 
they have made more.” It would be 
interesting, I think, to the readers of 
the JOURNAL, to know how many colo- 
nies were made to yield this amount; as 
it would go to show how many can be 
made to yield so large a profit when un- 
der the care of one man. Mr. Hutchinson 
does not state whether or not the time 
of the nuclei is counted, in which the 
young queens must have been reared 
and kept until sold. My own aim has 
— been to sell that which was thor- 
oughly tested and I knew to be good. 
rather than that which is low priced and 
doubtful. If Mr. H. can show that $25 
per colony can be made from an unlim- 
ited number of colonies, then he will 
certainly be acknowledged as the most 
successtul of bee-keepers. 

Detroit, Mich. A. B. WEED. 





The Shaking-Off Process.—In answer 
to your request in the Weekly of the 9th 
inst. we would say, that the article re- 
ferred to is to be found on page 255, in- 
stead of 355, 1879, under the heading, 
‘*Management during June.” As it 
would only take time and space torepeat 
Mr. Doolittle’s plan in detail (for this 
would be the best we could do) we will 
only say that by the shaking-off process 
we mean the artificial ncrease of one 
swarm from every two old colonies, by 
shaking the bees from the combs of the 
first hive, and placing these combs with 
a new queen on the stand of the second, 
this latter being removed to a new loca- 
tion. We have been successful to a 
great measure in handling bees in this 
way, and can recommend it as worthy 
of trial. Like many others, we, too, can 
help swell the chorus in favor of the 

oung Weekly. At firstit did not seem 

fill the place of the attractive appear- 
ance and convenient shape of the old 
monthly; but after a month’s trial we 
find the weekly visits amply compen- 
sate by deficiencies in other respects, 
ap 











Richford, N. 


-, Jan. 23, 1881. 


es 
being cut and pasted made its appear- 
ance. The Weekly deserves the sup- 





boriously and slowly plodded his way up}. 


since the new feature of its | d 


port of all bee-keepers. Our bees had 
a joyful time last week. Since the first 
part of November they had been con- 
fined to their hives without interrup- 
tion, and we feared bad results ; but the 
way they made the air buzz on Wednes- 
day last, and their present condition, 
does not indicate anything very serious 
as yet. Of the 82 colonies at our home 
apiary, we have lost so far but 1; the 
rest seemed to be all right. We winter 
on summer stands, and use a 4-inch 
chaff cushion for protection on top, con- 
tracting the brood-chamber with chaff 
division boards. GREINER BROs. 
Naples, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1881. 


[The explanation above referred to is 
in answer to an inquiry from Mr. C. 
Wurster, in the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
of Feb. 9th. Messrs. Greiner Bros. will 
accept our thanks, as also congratula- 
tions on the happy condition of the bees 
in their home apiary.—ED.] 


Referring to the article of Messrs. 
Greiner Bros., *‘ Prevention of Swarm- 
ing,” in AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of 
Jan. 19, 1881, I would like to inquire: 1. 
What is the ** shaking-off process”? 2. 
Does it mean the reduction of the num- 
ber of bees of a colony likely to swarm 
by shaking them off of the frames, add- 
ing them to a nucleus or weak colony ? 
3. If so, how is best to guard against 
shaking the queen off into the hive of 
the weak colony? Iso far find ita 
tedious job to find the queens. 
BEGINNER. 
Grand Island, Neb., Feb. 7, 1881. 


[The process referred to is described 
above. It will be economy to Italianize 
your bees, if for no other purpose than 
convenience in finding queens.—ED.] 





Had a Good Flight.—We had a thaw 
during last week, with fogs, mist, and a 
heavy rain on the 12th, which carried 
off most of the snow ina flood. Fri- 
day, the 11th, was clear and warm—a 
fine day for the bees to fly, and they im- 
proved it, too; every colony, and 4 that 
were nothing but strong nuclei last fall, 
carried out a good many dead bees du- 
ring: the day ; but there are many live 
ones left yet. They appear all right. 
This is the first flight since about the 
middle of November. R. Downs. 

Naugatuck, Conn., Feb. 15, 1881. 





Bees doing Well.—I started to winter 
30 colonies, all in chaff hives, and have 
27 remaining at this date. Of those 
which I have lost, 2 starved and the 
other was diseased, I think. The per- 
centage of loss among bee-keepers in 
this section has been even less than 
mine, where chaff hives were used; in 
single-walled hives it has been greater, 
with a prospect of more loss. The re- 
cent heavy thaw has enabled my bees 
to take a good fly. They came out 
largely for 3 days in succession, and but 
few were lost. I am much pleased with 
the Weekly JOURNAL. C. M. BEAN. 

McGrawville, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1881. 





Bees—Present Condition.—In looking 
over 43 colonies to-day (all the hives at 
the home apiary) I-find them as follows : 
4 dead, 6 weak, i2 fair, 13 prime, 8 extra, 
and 7 with a little brood. Doubtless 
more had brood, but I did not see any 
more in the sweepings of the bottom 
boards. Fair, prime and extra are my 
marks for good, better, best. 

H. T. Couuins. 

Jackscnville, Ill., Feb. 8, 1881. 





The Dying and the Dead.—Many bees 
have been lost hereabouts by the sever- 
ity of the winter following a season of 
very scant supply of honey in the flow- 
ers. I increased to 25 from 8 colonies, 
and although I fed a barrel of honey in 
the autumn, 10 are now dead. All are 
out-doors. J. T. SCOFIELD. 

Barnesville, O. 





Bees all Alive.—The thermometer in- 
dicates 15° below zero this morning—the 
coldest we have had this winter. My 
bees are all alive yet. The bottom 
boards of my Quinby chaff hives are 
ry. Iam in good hopes for the future. 





The Season in Florida.—On Dec. 28, 
I left home for a trip through Florida, 
where I saw many things that were new 
and interesting. Floiida is a country 
eculiar to itself. There is no other 
ike it. The morning I left Charleston, 
Dec. 30, the thermometer stood at 12° 
above zero, and when next day, I en- 
tered the northern part of Florida, I 
found the oranges all frozen, and grave 
fears entertained for the trees, many of 
which were killed. About Gainesville 
the orange trees shed their leaves, and 
the lemon trees were mostly killed. At 
Ocala, I found the orange trees unhurt, 
but in many places the lemon trees were 
killed, and the lime and guava trees at 
Gainesville were killed. From Ocala 
south, as far as Fort Mead and Tampa, 
the — trees looked lovely. At 
Fort Mead and Tampa not only the lem-., 
on, but the lime and guava were in 
fruit and in bloom at the same time. 
Tomatoes were in bloom and had ripe 
fruit, of which I ate. Think of this, 
Mr. Editor, while you were many de- 
grees below zero. 

J. W. Hupson, M.D. 

Mayesville, Fla., Feb. 6, 1881. 





Bees Leaving their Hives.—I must 
confess that lam very much pleased 
with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, and 
read each number carefully. Success 
to it and its editor. Will some one in- 
form me why my bees persist in coming 
out of their hives when the weather is 
so cold? Yesterday was a bright sun- 
shiny day, but very cold all day, yet my 
bees came out in great numbers, never 
to return to their hives, as the weather 
was so cold they would drop in the snow 
and perish. I put my bees into winter 
quarters the first of November, using 
chaff division boards made after Mr. A. 
I. Root’s plan. For the top or cover of 
my hives (after reducing the number of 
frames to 5 or 6) I tacked heavy cloth 
on the bottom of the cap or upper story, 
then laid three sticks on top of the 
frames in the hives, and put the cap or 
upper story on, filling it with oats chaff, 
and being careful to tuck it down tight 
around the edges. The bees do not 
show any signs of dysentery as I can 
see. They have not hada flight since 
I packed them for winter. 

' FF. H. SEAREs. 

Girard, Pa., Feb. 4, 1881. 


[Your bees are uneasy from long con- 
finement, and were lured out by the 
bright sunshine. In similar cases it is 
a good plan to shade the fronts of the 
hives with slanting boards.—Ep.] 





**Cut and Paste.”—That’s the style; 
get down to it as soon as your usual en- 
ergy can clear the way. From 40stands 
at the setting out time in April, down 
to 24 by the middle of May, then up 
again to 54, with about 1000 lbs. of sur- 
plus, in 1 1b. sections, is the story of the 
of the writer’s apicultural experiences 
for 1880. Bees in the cellar apparently 
are doing well, save a few uneasy and 
affected with dysentery. The tempera- 
ture is from 80 to 40° indoors, during 
the past 3 months; while outside it has 
ranged from freezing to 38° below zero. 
There are fewer bees on the cellar 
floor than common during warmer win- 
ters. Not aday has been warm enough 
for bees to fly since the middle of last 
November. Success to the Weekly. 
Remember the closing cadence, ‘‘cut 
and paste.” GEO. L. Scorr. 

Wadena, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1881. 





Packed in Chafi. — Hurrah for chaff 
packing! It saved our bees and we 
feel safe now to whistle pretty loud. 
We had a general thaw, some warm, 
calm weather, afording the bees a good 
fight, and usachance to examine them. 

e found them all in good condition, a 
few wanting additional food, which we 
supplied, and several had a little dysen- 
tery. There was not a mouldy comb 
among the lot. Brood in all stages of 
development was found in a number of 
hives ; in fact, in all the centre combs 
there were some. Do bees need water 
and pollen torear brood ? We doubt it. 
Being confined over 3 months where 
could they have got the water? In the 
fall, after all vegetation was dead, we 





W. BOLLING. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1881. 


took up 7 colonies, (given us bya neigh- 
bor who would have brimstoned them), 
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we made 2 of the 7, gave them omeny 
frames and fed a little pny | and the 
rest, enough of sugar to see them thro’ 
the winter. These 7 made 2 strong col- 
onies, and they have considerable brood 
started, but have had neither water nor 
ollen except what was contained in 
he food furnished them, which leads 
us to believe that they do not require 
either water or pollen until the warm 
weather of summer. Those who left 
their hees unprotected in this vicinity 
are losing many. One person near us 
lost 11 out of 13, another 7 out of 20, 
and all around we hear of losses. 
W. H. Strout, 
Pine Grove, Pa., Feb. 13, 1881. 





94 Days.—It is 94 days since my bees 
have had a fly, and to-day is the worst 
of any, for it is snowing with a gale of 
wind from the N. E. My hives are out of 
sight under thesnow. My bees are well 
protected with boxes ay ed with chaff 
and straw, but the fall honey was so 
poor that, unless they have a fly soon, 
they will suffer badly. I will venture 
to say that one-half the bees wintered 
on summer stands in this section (north- 
ern Ill.) will go to bee heaven before 
next May. I see, on page 28 of the 
weekly JOURNAL, you advise to plant 
basswood seed in drills. Please inform 
me when to gather the seed, and when 
to plant, whether in spring or fall. I 
have tried it various ways,but never suc- 
ceeded in a single instance in making 
them grow, and am very anxious to set 
300 or 400 of the trees around my lots. 
for shade as well as honey. I think 
your article on adulteration the best I 
ever read, and I have read it to a great 
many people of our town, and they all 
pronounce it good. I don’t think there 
is much danger of over-stocking in this 
part of the country, unless we can de- 
vise some better modeof wintering, for 
one winter they do well in the cellar, 
and next on summer stands, and vice 
versa. If my bees all die I shall get 
another colony if I have to sell the cow 
to get it, and the JOURNAL. 

D. L. WHITNEY. 
Rockton, Ill., Feb. 12, 1881. 


[Gather the basswood seed as soon as 
ripened, either after or just before fall- 
ing from the trees. Inspring soak well 
in tepid water, then plant in drills 3 or 
4inches apart. When 1 year old, trans- 
plant into a sandy loam soil, if possible. 
Keep partially shaded till well devel- 
oped, as the young plants will not stand 
much exposure to sun or drouth.—ED.] 





Bees in Northern Michigan.— The 
many reports of a poor season last year, 
in different parts, may show that this 
northern country is not such a poor 
place to —_ bees as Many may sup- 
pose. Weare having pretty cold weather 
now ; the mercury going down to 20° be- 
low zero on the 2d inst., which, by the 
way, is the coldest we have had ; at the 
present time it is 17° below, but no wind 
with it, or we should feel it pretty sharp. 
There is plenty of snow; about 3 feet 
in the roads on a level. Two years ago 
I started with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL (which no man who are 
bees ought to do without, especially the 
Weekly), and one colony of bees, and 
increased to three; the next year I in- 
creased them to 11, using all the Dun- 
ham foundation they would work, and 
rearing my queens all in June, except- 
ing one bought of Alfred H. Newman, 
which I successfully introduced. I think 
they have plenty of honey to winter on ; 
they are packed in chaff on their sum- 
mer stands with snow enough around 
them to help keep out the frost. We 
generally have snow enough for that 
purpose every year, so that the ground 
never freezes, the soil being sandy and 
clay loam the water works away as fast 
as it thaws, and we are never ‘roubled 
with mud or water in the hives. We 
had honey from the willows and soft 
maples about the Ist of April last, then 
followed hard maple and an immense 
crop of fruit blossom honey, so much 
thag I had to extract to make room for 
the queen in one hive, and although 
white clover blossomed profusely yet 
we received no honey from it. We had 
a fair crop of Alsike, an abundance 


basswood yielded fair and buckwheat 

gave a big yield. I increased as much 

as I could, not expecting to get much 

honey to sell ; 200 lbs. of extracted honey 

being all I had. H. K. BEECHAM. 
Acme, Mich., Feb. 4, 1881. 





Deep Snow.—My bees are all on the 
summer stands, not having a flight this 
winter ; they seem to be all right, but 
the snow is so deep that it is difficult to 
keep the hives from being buried in it. 
My straw hives I think will take the 
prize again this winter. 

H. KLOSTERMAN. 

Shawano, Wis., Feb. 12, 1881. 





Report Your Losses.—My bees did 
poorly last season. I have 60 colonies 
packed in chaff. 40 of these were very 
strong when I put them away for win- 
ter; but I very much fear that the long 
severe winter will destroy all that I have. 
[I will report when I take them to their 
summer stands, if it ever gets warm 
enough to take them there. I suggest 
that the name given to the Holy Land 
bees, be Palestine bees. I think it much 
more euphonious than ‘* Holy bees.” 
What say you, bee-keepers? I hope 
the readers of the BEE JOURNAL will 
make brief reports for its columns. 
Let us know the worst ‘‘though the 
heavens fall.” J. R. BAKER. 

Keithsburg, IlJ., Jan. 9, 1831. 





Letter from Australia.—The AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL is full of most use- 


ful and interesting information. Its 
correspondents are evidently experi- 
enced and astute observers, and I have 


much pleasure in giving testimony to 

the excellence and variety of matter, all 

tending to make bee-keeping a popular 

and practical science, which appear in 

its columns. S. McDONNELL. 
Sydney, Australia. 





Cutting Bee-Gums.—I have found a 
bee-tree—a large basswood. I wish to 
save the bees, when is the best time to 
cut it? Give general directions. 

Belleville, Ont. 


[The best time will be in early spring, 
just after hqney-flow sets in and before 
the combs are filled with brood. Fall 
the tree in the direction of the entrance, 
which is done by chopping the tree 
nearly off on that side first. When it 
begins to swing, a few strokes on the 
other side will lay it in the position you 
want it. Now chop (or saw) above and 
below the bees, and your “ gum”? is 
ready for transportation. If, however, 
the tree should break, in falling, right 
where the bees are located (which fre- 
quently happens), then save and trans- 
fer all the combs you can into frames, 
and get the queen and bees into a hive, 
which you should have provided in ad- 
vance.—ED. ] 


Give us all the Facts.— Your issue of 
Jan. 26 reached us on Feb. 2. Wegave 
an audible smile when we were inform- 
ed, on page 28, that the weather is mild- 
er. Our weather has not let up enough 
to thaw for a month, and now our ther- 
mometer, the first days of February, 
ranges at about 18° below zero, with 
the thinnest kind of a north wind. 
While at work in our shop we have to 
feed our stove constantly and work live- 
ly to keep off the effects of Jack Frost. 
We have enjoyed eighty days of excel- 
lent sleighing. Wethink if the present 
weather continues, the chaff hive advo- 
cates will have a winter severe enough 
to test their plan of wintering. Weno- 
tice several reports of losses, and we 
hope_hereafter each person will state 
how their bees were wintered, in chaff 
or in the cellar, or without protection. 
We winter in the cellar, and think it the 
very best plan. We havea few swarms 
packed in chaff, and we have wished 
them in the cellar several times during 
this extreme winter we are having, and 
are very solicitous about their comfort 
and final condition. We are therefore 
anxious to hear how others are winter- 
ing when packed in like manner. | Bee- 
keepers, as a rule, are peculiar in their 





from wild raspberry and blackberry ; 


statements of success and failure. A 


good season that ensures plenty of new 
swarms and a bountiful harvest, makes 
him feel very important, and his great 
success is spread far and near. But 
should he lose 25 per cent. of his bees in 
wintering, he is very quiet about men- 
tioning it. In fact, ten chances to one 
he does not mention it atall. The farm- 
er that loses a few sheep or a few cows, 
thinks it no disgrace, and makes no con- 
cealment of the fact, but discusses the 
causes of his loss with his neighbors and 
tries to avoid disaster in the future. 
The bee-keeper has one advantage over 
the farmer; while the farmer has nothing 
to show after his loss, the bee-keeper has 
his empty hives, and they are placed 
carefully in their usual position upon 
their summer stands, and no one would 
suspect loss unless an examination is 
commenced. Then if the bee-keeperis 
finally cornered, his loss is about so 
many. About means anywhere from 5 
to 20, and he will not talk freely about 
it until the next fall. Knowing these 
peculiarities of bee-keepers (we are one 
of them), we want full and straight re- 
ports. We will promise such a one on 


| 





swarming and dividing. I think Iam 
ina good location here for bees, and 
near a good market, Des Moines, only 8 
miles distant. I obtained 18 and 20 cts. 
for comb and 15 to 20 cts. for extracted 
honey. I have yo of linn, white 
clover, sumac and Simpson honey plant 
growing wild here. I am well pleased 
with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
MILO SMITH. 

Greenwood, Polk Co., Iowa. 





Placing Sections Crosswise.— Will bees 
work as readily in the sections where 
they are put on crosswise of the brood- 
frames ? PETER BILLING. 

Pawnee, Neb., Feb. 10, 1880. 

[We think it makes but little differ- 
ence, so long as the usual space is left 
between the tops of the brood frames 
and the sections.—ED.] 





Feeding Candy.—My 25 colonies of bees 
had a flight on January 30, and Feb 10, 
but to-day is very cold. I am feedin 
candy made of granulated sugar an 


our part, and hope others will not be | flour, laid on the frames under the quilt. 


ashamed of theirfailures as well as their | I use the Langstroth hive. 


successes. J. H. MARTIN. 
Hartford, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1881. 


Width of Sections.—Are not 144 inches 
about the proper thickness for section 
boxes, where no separators are used ? 

2. Are they not more liable to build 
the combs straighter than if they were 
thicker ? 

8. Can there not be more honey ob- 
tained without the separators than with 
them ; and if so, what per cent. ? 


East Liverpool, O., Feb. 14, 1881. 


[1. No; we would use them 2 inches. | 


2. No; if you use starters. 

8. There will, of course, be the addi- 
tion of as much honey in each section 
as would be taken up in space for the 
separators. We do not think the sepa- 
rators make any perceptible difference 
in theamount of honey gathered.—Ep.] 





Bees in Gee bees went into 
winter quarters with but little honey, 
and some of them have perished on ac- 
count of the weather being too cold to 
feed them. I am feeding some weak 
colonies now, hoping the weather will 
soon break, so that they can get a living 
for themselves. My bees rx po brood 
rearing very early in the fall and have 
not yet begunagain. Last year, brood 
rearing continued every month during 
the year. We are not troubled here 
about wintering; we leave our colonies 
out unprotected all winter. I think of 
stimulating soon,so as to encourage 
brood rearing. Peaches bloom by the 
Ist of March; then our bees can live 
without feeding. I am the only man in 
this locality that has the movable 
frame hive, and I have the only station 
bees in the county. I have 30 colonies, 
28 being Italians. I find comb founda- 
tion a great help, and shall send 50 lbs. 
of wax to be made into Dunham foun- 
dation. Iam proud to see the Weekly 
JOURNAL come in. I read every word 
in it as soon as I get it. Success to it. 
H. M. WILuiAms, M. D. 
Bowden, Ga., Feb. 14, 1881. 





Wintered in a Caye.—I have 35 colo- 
nies of bees, 10 in Root’s chaff hives, 
and the balance in simplicity hives. I 
shall get about as many more, and want 
to make a lot of hives, butam undecided 
which kind to make. I have my sim- 
plicities all pocket in good boxes, and 
all appear to be wintering well, although 
we have had an unusually cold winter ; 
thermometer has been as low as 28° be- 
low zero, and has remained below zero 
for 10 days ata time. I like the sim- 
plicities for summer, as they are more 
convenient to handle, but which is best 
to make, chaff hives or the others, and 
pack in boxes, I have not been able to 
decide. 
nine, all in simplicity hives, and made 
acave on the top of the ground with 
ventilating tubes, &c. I put 51 in and 
took out 22 alive, and only 15 of these 
were able to give meany surplus. Iob- 
tained about 1000 Ibs. from 15 colonies 





and their increase to 35 by natural 


In the winter of 1879-80, I had | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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I have had 
a few for 15 years, but never knew the 
value of a movable frame until I took 
your JOURNAL, and now I read every 
thing I can get on bee culture, and am 
much pleased with the Weekly. The 
last 5 years were poor honey seasons ; 
our honey crop here is from white clo- 
ver, there being no basswood, poplar 
nor golden rods near. I[ intend fo sOW 
some alsike and melilot clover. this 
spring on waste places. 
L. T. MOBBERLY. 
Long Grove, Ky., Feb. 14, 1881. 





Mitchell Hive.—I have 14 colonies in 
the Mitchell hive,in fair condition so 
far. I have used the Mitchell hive 2 
years now and like it well. Bees done 
well here last summer. I commenced 
last spring with 6 colonies, increased to 
14, and received from each colony 80 
Ibs. of extracted honey. I have re- 
ceived 5 numbers of the Weekly Bez 
JOURNAL. I am well pleased with it, 
and would not give it up for twice its 
cost. It is just what I want, as Iam a 
new hand at bee-keeping, so I can 
hear form those who have kept bees for 
a good many years. . Success to the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

H. J. Smirn. 

Burlington, Wis., Feb. 8, 1881. 





Information Wanted.—I was _ very 
much interested in Mr. James Heddon’s 
article in the JouRNAL for February 
2d. Hesays: “I find that by the use 
of ao methods of adjusting sections 
on hives, and proper care after so doing, 
there is no need of those nuisances 
called separators.”” Now I should be 
very much pleased to have Mr. Heddon 
tell how to adjust the sections, and also 
how to care for them afteradjusted. It 
is sure, that bees are hindered by sepa- 
rators, and from -my experience, I find 
that metal is the only practical material 
to use, and the first cost of this is quite 
an item. CARL TUTTLE. 

Berlin Heights, O., Feb. 5, 1881. 


Spider Plant.—Will stock eat figwort 
or spider plant? I have some waste 
ground on which I can use both for bee 
food, but itis unfenced. Please answer 
through the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

E. 8. Hopxrins. 

Jeffersonville, Ind., Feb. 17, 1881. 

[We think they would not, unless 
there was great scarcity of other forage. 
Why not harrow in melilot? It pos- 
sesses many advantages over either of 
the plants named, and the sooner put 
in the ground the better.—Ep.] 





Bees Nearly All Dead.—My 40 colonies 
of bees are nearly all dead ; if I have 5 
colonies alive in the spring I shall be 
thankful. Some of them were in large 
boxes filled in with straw all around, 
and 6 inches of straw overthem. I had 
8 put up in that way, and not more than 
3 of the colonies are nowalive ; the rest 
ae in Langstroth hives, with straw in 

e€ caps, on mer stands. wa 
pect nearly all the bees in this asttion 
will die this winter. _H. M. Nosix. 

Swedesburg, Lowa, Feb. sal i 
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We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 


@@ We have received quite a number 
of catalogues of supply dealers. We 
will notice them all in the BEE JouR- 
NAL for next week. 





In order to accommodate our for- 
eign subscribers,and those in out-of-the- 
way places, where mails are infrequent, 
we have concluded to put the numbers 
of each month into Monthly parts, with 
a printed wrapper. Those who desire it 
in that form, can hereafter have the BEE 
JOURNAL in monthly parts at the same 
price as the Weekly. 





«@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 





The following from a correspond- 
ent from Melbourne, Australia, is an- 
other illustration of the wonderful in- 
stincts of the honey bee: 


“A singular circumstance is reported 
from a hot, dry valley in New South 
Wales. Last year the drought there 
was of long duration, and the denizens 

_of the apiaries suffered much from it. 
This year the bees have made provision 
against a similar emergency. They 
have filled a large number of the exter- 
nal cells in every hive with pure water 
instead of honey. lt is thought that 
the instinct of the creatures leads them 
to anticipate a hot summer.” 





@@ Mr. Robinson, on page 58 of the 
JOURNAL, gives some items of history 
concerning the first importation of Ital- 
ian bees into this country. We are sor- 
ry to see his reflection concerning ‘‘job- 
bery,”’ and the dying of the bees belong- 
ing to the Government, en route. We 
had an interview with Mr. Parsons 
while in New York, andshould be very 
sorry to intimate that he did any thing 
wrong in the matter. We are not able 
to contradict M. Robinson’s statement, 
but we certainly do not endorse it. We 
did not notice the sentence until the 
“forms” were made up, and nearly 
ready for the press. 

On account of unfavorable weath- 
er the convention at Monroe Centre, 
Til., met on Feb. 8, and there being but 
few present, adjourned to the same 
place on March 29, 1881. 

A. Rics, Pres. 








G@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 


“Come; Let us Reason together.” 





A despondent bee-keeper writes: “I 
am about ready to abandon the pursuit 
of bee culture for something that will 
pay better.” But what is there that is 
always‘prosperous,independent of times 
and seasons ? 

Fruit fails once in a while,—does the 
fruit culturist cut down his trees and 
burn them, and then search for some- 
thing that pays better than raising 
peaches, apples or plums? Crops of 
grain often fail in large districts, as the 
result of atmospheric influence, insect 
depredations or unpropitious weather. 
Will farmers then cease to plow and 
sow, and go in search of something that 
will pay better ? 

The present severe winter has been 
very destructive on all kinds of live 
stock. Thousands of cattle have al- 
ready died on the prairies and western 
lands,—will the breeder give up, and 
seek some other business that will not 
be so destructive and that will pay bet- 
ter ? 

Storms on Lake and ocean cause the 
the waters to yawn and swallow many 
a valuable vessel and cargo—does the 
mariner become disgusted and look for 
some business that has no drawbacks ? 
The manufacturer, the banker and the 
merchant often have to grapple with 
financial distress and commercial pan- 
ics, do they forsake the counter, desk 
and factory, and look for some business 
that is without loss and trouble. 

Prof. Riley predicts another visitation 
of the 13 and 17 year locusts, both broods 
coming together this year, which in 
their destructive career will eat up veg- 
etation, and leave the earth bare in 
many and vast districts—will the agri- 
culturists therefore, leave the fruitful 
fields of America and go to the barren 
hills of Italy: or the burning sands of 
Arabia ? 

No, indeed ! such reverses but stimu- 
late progressive men to further dili- 
gence and more dauntless courage. 
When the farmers, herders, fruit grow- 
ers, merchants and bankers set the ex- 
ample, it will be time enough for bee- 
keepers to become discouraged. Uniil 
then, hold on perseveringly ; for the av- 
erage years will make as good a showing 
for bees and honey as any other busi- 
ness. 





- <2 se  — 


@"‘ Can I put in my advertisement 
once each month and reach all the read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL ?” This is a 
question that is asked by several. Of 
course youcan. The first issue in every 
month goes to every subscriber—month- 
ly, semi-monthly and weekly. But as 
19 out of every 200f ali our subscribers 
take the weekly, it is a matter of small 
moment which week an advertisement 
is inserted. Those who are too poor to 
take a weekly, or those who are not 
enough interested in the art to get and 
read it, will not benefit an advertiser 
very much. Advertisements may be 
inserted every other week, or once a 
month, or weekly, as desired. 





@@ Any one desiring to get a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Society, can do so by sending 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. If 
they desire to become members, a fee 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 





names to this office. 


utive Committee. 


Now is the Accepted Time. 





The season is rapidly approaching for 
the formation of plans for the summer’s 
operations ; and by the time this num- 
ber has reached its respective readers, 
many can ‘“‘ take stock” of what is left 
and make almost exact calculations re- 
garding the work to bedone. Of course, 
the first question to be settled will be 
whether to manipulate the apiary to ob- 
tain the largest possible increase in 
numbers of colonies, or with a view to 
the production of honey alone. There 
are many who will “ trust to luck” to 
shape their course for the future (as un- 
doubtedly they have largely done in the 
past), and these will, we are sorry to say, 
be found to constitute the majority. 
But the calculating, careful, prudent, 
intelligent, successful bee-keeper, will 
form his plans in advance, and work 
systematically with a view to their ac- 
complishment. 

If increase be the object in view, the 
first warm, pleasant days will be turned 
to advantage in looking over the hives, 
cleaning up the combs (preserving the 
bright, straight ones, and melting the 
others into wax), selecting the strongest 
and best colonies in which to rear queens 
and drones, and overhauling the hives 
and frames so that the work of dividing 
and building up can be rapidiy and sys- 
tematically pursued. Make prepara- 
tions, also, for prompt and liberal feed- 
ing at such times as the bees cannot 
gather honey. If there isa scarcity of 
desirable combs, now is the time to or- 
der your foundation; have it shipped 
by freight, and accept none but the 
brightest and best. If your hives are 
not perfectly satisfactory, or you are 
likely to need more, order them now, 
in the flat, and to be shipped by freight. 
Now is the time toascertain if anything 
else may be wanted, and to procure it. 


There are many, however, who will 
wish to devote their time and resources 
to the production of honey—having now 
about as many beesas they wish tocare 
for, and depending upon: natural in- 
crease for the number they may yet de- 
sire. These have much work to perform 
in building up their colonies to the 
requisite strength to gather honey rap- 
idly and profitably. Now is the time to 
manufacture or order extra hives, sur- 
plus boxes, sections, extracting frames, 
comb foundation for brood chambers or 
for section boxes. If you have occasion 
to buy anything, send your order only 
toreasonable, responsible dealers—such 
as have built up areputation by honora- 
ble, upright dealing, and who are not 
ashamed to liberally advertise their 
merchandise. Send them your order 
early, to enable them to fill it satis- 
factorily, and to give you the benefit of 
the cheapest transportation. There 
will be many wet, disagreeable days, 
unfit for out-door work, when the time 
can be profitably employed in putting 
together the hives, frames, sections,etc.; 
therefore, order everything flat. Do not 
delay ordering an article till you want 
to use it—it is short-sighted and disas- 
trous economy. Be particular to state 
just what you want and only what you want. 

Now is the time to make choice of 
waste or poor-producing soil for plant- 
ing. Select and order your seeds at 
once—order liberally. Take advantage 
of the first general thaw to get in your 
clovers. Better have less bees and bet- 
ter pasturage, than more bees and poor 
pasturage. 








We cannot close this article without 
expressing the opinion that, although 
the winter has been most disastrous to 
bees on this continent, it has been very 
favorable for the production of honey 
the coming summer, and those fortu- 
nate enough to have retained their bees 
will realize satisfactory results. 


> + 


What will the Weather be? 





In the East, during the second week 
in this month, the weather was mild 
and the “January thaw” took place. 
This allowed bees a good flight, and 
thousands of colonies were saved, which 
otherwise would have perished. 

In the West, itis now a matter of 
much importance to know what the 
weather is to be for the next three or 
four weeks. Many colonies of bees need 
a “flight” so badly that if it cannot be 
obtained, death will be the result. They 
also need ‘‘feeding,’’ which we are hap- 
py to say Prof. Vennor says may be pos- 
sible this week. The Professor says: 


‘*With the beginning of the last week 
of the month, brilliant, mild, spring like 
weather will again appear, melting the 
snow and rendering the sleighing im- 
possible in some localities. 

A few days before the close of the 
month high winds are likely to prevail, 
with gales around New York, oy Is- 
land Sound and other points, with blus- 
try weather in Canadaand the Northern 
United States. The last two days are, 
however, my! to be fair, and the month 
will end with little snow on the ground. 

March will come in like alion. The 
beginning of the month will be charac- 
terized by storms of wind, which will 
culminate during the second week in 
heavy gales throughout the United 
States. On the 2d there will be heav 
snow storms in Quebec and Montreal. 
On the 8th snow storms are probable in 
St. Louis, Kansas, Arkansas and Indian 
Territory. On the 9th and 10th gales 
are probable around New York, Boston 
and intervening points, and snow storms 
pretty general, 

About the 7th and 8th, storms of wind 
and snow may be expected, followed by 
rain and slush. This condition of yA 
will terminate in a cold dip about the 
13th or 14th, with a fall of snow. On 
the 13th, cold weather may be expected 
in Toronto, Sarnia and other points 
west. 

St. Patrick’s Day will arrive during 
the cold snap in Ontario and Quebec 
and the Northern States, while rain, 
snow and sleet will prevail southward 
as far as Washington, and snow and 
rain will fall in the Canadian maratime 
provinces. With the beginning of the 
third week of this month general snow 
falls, from the Lower Provinces west- 
ward to Chicago, are likely to prevail. 
They will be succeeded by mild and 
spring-like weather, with indications of 
rain and snow ; while heavy rain storms 
will probably set in in the Lower Prov- 
inces and — of the United States. 

During the last week, heavy rains will 
prevail throughout Canada, with a prob- 
able fall of snow in the direction of St. 
Louis, Mo., and easterly gales in the 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There 
will be signs of the opening of naviga- 
tion in Ontario, while snow falls will be 
nrobable at points west of Montreal; 
On the 17th heavy rains will be likely in 
the Lower Provinces and Quebec, and 
through portions of the United States ; 
and from the 20th to the end of the 
month there will be wet weather in Hal- 
ifax. On the 30th the weather will be 
blustry, with sleet and snow possible at 
many points east and west. The old 
adage about March when it comes in 
like a lion will not be falsified, as the 
month probably will end lamb-like. 


«We give a good share of space to 
“Our Letter Drawer” this week, for 
many are watching with interest the 
reports from all over the country con- 
cerning the bees, how they are doing, 
what the prospects are, etc. 
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enough sweet from the can 


and put in a cool or damp place the | change of blood, and were often mated this theory, but strong ground was then 
4 | honey will granulate, and the little wa-| with drones from the same mother, it | taken in opposition to it. Many years 
~- | ter that is left in the honey will rise to | is a great wonder that we find our stock | of actual practice have proven the cor- 

, | the top of the cell, and will gather just | occupying so high a position as it does | rectness of the position then assumed. 
= | died honey | at the present day. ell may we feel | It is also confirmed by the experience of 


'to sour and press off some parts of the | gratified that the great progress thathas | those who have noticed that colonies 


ee ee 





|capping, and thus form a leak. Now| been made within the past few years, containing young queens are most vig- 


" i | on the other hand, if the honey is taken | has arrested this hindrance to bee cul- | orous, other conditions being equal. I 
MISCELLANEOUS. ‘from the hive and put in 2 warm or | ture, and turned the attention of bee- | am often asked if imported bees are 


— | tight room, (as the honey will keep the | keepers to this all-important demand. | 
Feeding Bees.—Mr. L. C. Root, in the | temperature up to 90 or 100 if the room | Let us notice first the condition under 


yreferable to home-bred. I think not, 
ut I am far from discouraging the im- 


American Agriculturist, gives the follow- | is well filled with honey), the process of | which queens were reared during the —- of queens. We need the new 


. ‘oe . | curi ‘ i ive ; | past. ‘ instances we must ad- 
ing as his views on the above subject: | CUtNg goes on the same as in the hive; | past. In many instances we t 


lood, but let it be selected with great- 


and as the honey becomes ripened, the | mit that during poor seasons only the | est care. All of us who are in any way 


The frequent inquiries at this season, mercury will begin to fall and in about | best stocks would swarm, which secured 
as to the best feeder to be used, proves two weeks you will see no difference | the young queens from the best colonies 
that many have not furnished their bees from the honey being in the room. In | only. Another fact in connection with 
with sufficient stores to carry them thro’ | 1879, my honey room, 12 ft. square and | this method, which resulted in advan- 
the winter. Lam positive that our good | 8 ft. high, was kept at 90°, (having 4,000 | tage, was that in the uncared-for condi- 
yield the past season was very largely pounds of honey in said room), when | tion of our bees in those days, only the 
due to the fact that our bees were in fine | the mercury stood at 60 to 80° outside, | most vigorous survived the winter, thus 
condition in the m haory Still if I had | and none of my honey troubled me by | destroying the poor stock, and perpet- | 
bees without sufficient honey at this sea- | becoming granulated orsouring. Honey | uating only the best, which had suc- 
son of the year, I should make an effort | cured in this way will show no signs of | ceeded in gathering sufficient stores. 
to save them. ‘eandy before March or April, and not | These conditions which arose from nat- | 

The first thing necessary is good food. | then unless subjected to a great amount | ural causes and not from the incelligent | 
Do not take the advice of some and use } of very cold weather. | care of the bee-keeper have tended to | 
cheap food, made from grape sugar, Extracted honey is more liable to | elevate rather than to hinder. a 
which they recommend. We know of | granulate than comb honey, as itistak-| But let us notice some of the hin-| 
nothing better than best “A” sugar. en from the bees usually as soon as itis | drances. All who are familiar with the 

Next in importance is the manner of | stored, and before they have had time | habits of bees are aware of the large | 
preparing and feeding it, as this should | to evaporate the water that is in it, and | number of queens which are, or would | 
differ according to the season. In win-| so there is more water and less honey. | be superseded during the season, when 
ter, the food should be as free from | This can be cured by putting it on the | left to their natural tendencies. The 
moisture as is possible, and be placed | stove and — it nearly to a boil, | queens of such colonies are inferior in va- 
where the bees can have ready access to \skimming off the impurities, and the | rious ways, some of them so poor that 
it. Prepare a piece of board of suitable | honey will keep until very cold weather they have just enough fertility to de- 
thickness, just large enough to cover | before it will show any sign of granula-| posit an egg from which a queen may 
the top of the frames, and not allow the | tion. When extracted honey becomes|be reared. Compare the quality of a) 
warmth to escape. Nail cleats on one | hard with no water to be found, it is am- | queen produced under such circumstan- 
side, at each end, to prevent warping, | ple proof of its purity. ces with one reared with the attention | 
and with a sharp chisel scoop out the| I have given the most common way that I shall indicate as essential. 
centre of the board, forming a trough | for extracting, but will now give} The truestof sayings that “blood will | 
large enough to holdas muchas it isde- | the correct way. Leave the honey | tell,” is as true of bees as of any form | 
sired to feed. Then makeaquantity of in the hive until it is all capped|of animal life. 
candy as follows: Put the sngar in a over, and then it will be cured as well Where is the bee-keeper of much ex- | 
sauce-pan witha little water and a small | as box honey ; then with a sharp knife | perience who does not in many instances | 
proportion of flour and boil, stirring it | for the purpose, remove the capping and | feel the force of this difference each | 
until it begins to grain. Pour this can-| throw out with the extractor, putting | season? In anapiary as ordinarily con- | 
dy into the trough described, and when | the honey ina warm place, covered with | ducted, colonies will vary in production 
sufficiently cooled remove the cover of | a fine cloth or screen, to keep out flies | of honey all the way from nearly nothing | 
the hive and invert the board upon it,|and to admit the air, and your honey | up toa very satisfactory amount, an 
so that the food comes over the cluster , will become thick, and keep for a long | this variation comes more largely from | 
of bees. This being the warmest place | time. the difference in the quality of queens | 
in the hive, the bees can secure the food | — ——— than from any other one cause. You 
most readily. | will ask, how ean all these obstacles be 

As to the best method of feeding removed and the best queens be ob- 
liquid food, there isa variety of opinion. | tained ? I answer, in the same way as 
I would not advise the feeding in liquid | all improvement is accomplished, by an 
form at this season, but as in spring a| intelligent persistent application of the 
feeder for this purpose will be needed, | _- ; Seveses —_-.. .. | best views of all interested. Much has 
I give my preference. I think that the | . |been done already, but more remains 
Van Dusen feeder, shown in the engrav- | North-Eastern Convention. yet to be done. Many of us have been, 

| and are still working in various ways to 
| We regret to say that the third day’s|improve our stock. We, with many 
| proceedings have not yet come to hand, | — ye = fro 
|although sent us by Secretary. House ate, y ; 


many different sources. 
| Some ten days ago. The “‘ snow block-| Here, in brief, is the course that must 


| ade” is the cause we suppose. | be pursued. Stock must be obtained of 
‘ , ae |the very best possible quality and of 
President Root’s annual address on | different strains. Queens must be reared 

| the subject of “Queen Bees,” is as fol-| for their actually desirable qualities, 
































| It is not my purpose at this time to | > -y > ea Staion: anan “ = 
— discuss the merits of the different races | aa d athe Ben a ie y 4 ee 4 
ing, answers all the requirements better | Of bees, or their crosses, neither to Bich Fa ‘one i and the drones with 
than any other. This is filled, as shown | the processes of rearing queens, which | which they mate from another, thus 
at the left hand, and when inverted and | bave many times been set forth; but | roducin MF mee cross. In this Way the 
placed over the opening at the top of | rather to call attention to the all-impor- | PO Colonies which manifest the most 
the hive, no honey or syrup willescape, | tant consideration of good queens. 


except as it is taken by the bees. | When we remember that the one queen | te oF an a — 
Aslam an earnest advocate of in-|0f each hive must deposit all the eggs, | season be reared and fertilized for in- 


door winterin , ‘| and that when the weather is suitable, | “endl ese: pet those 
these notes to e. otulle ne tne she will, if an opportunity is afforded, | ene sao cegge- get eng 
sults of the severe weather of the pres- | deposit all that her qualifications will| Until the practice of fertilizing in 
ent winter upon the bees being win-|#llow, and when we also remember | confinement comes into more general 
tered out of one, I admit that they | that the amountof honey which willbe | use, our location for rearlng queens 
may be safely wintered out of doors | Stored depends so largely upon the num- | must be such that drones 0 inferior 
during milder winters, but I think the | ber of bees which are present to gather quality will not interfere with the car- 
experiences of the present season will| it, we catch a glimpse of the extreme |rying out of our plans. We must use 
conyince many bee-keepers of the ne- | importance of a queens. | great care in every particular, even if 
cessity of adopting some system of win- | Let it be understood that I am looking) the expense is increased.’ It will be 
tering their bees adequate to the| t this question from the standpoint of | money wellspent. Iam no advocate of 
‘emergencies of our uncertain northern | 9n€ Who desires such bees as will secure | cheap queens, if reared at a sacrifice of 
climate. ~~ |the largest quantity of honey. This| best methods. ' 
| means. first, such colonies as willbreed| ‘The question is frequently asked, to 
—. ‘latest in the fall to secure the largest | what age can we protitably retain our 
e ow to Ripen Comb Honey.—In the | number of young bees to go into winter| queens? ‘This will depend upon the 
Agriculturist, Rochester, N. Y., Mr. G.| quarters. Second, such as are vigorous | System of management. If the ordi- 
W. Stanley remarks as follows on the| and will defend themselves best and | nary methods of the past is practised, 
above subject : ‘also winter best. Third, such as will | and a queen is required to deposit but 
. ‘ | go through the spring months, and suf- | few eggs each season, she may continue 
Comb honey is capped over by the fer least from spring dwindling. Fourth, | prolific for four or even five years ; but 
bees just as soon as it is sufficiently | those whose queens are very prolific du- | if she is forced to her utmost capacity 
evaporated so that it will not sour in the | ring the entire season. | in egg-laying, she may exhaust her fer- 
cell if the temperature is kept at 100 or When we consider the many genera- | tility in — or at most, three years. 
102°, as that is just the heat of the hive | tions during which the queens have sus-| At one 0 
when the honey is stored. If the honey | tained and perpetuated the races of bees, | =r 
is taken from the hiveas soonas capped | have succeeded each other without |a statement of my belief in the truth of 





our meetings during the 


















lows : | and not for color or show. a 


first years of this organization, I made_ 


interested in the improvement of bees 
in America, are largely indebted to the 
|many enterprising men, who at much 
\risk and expense have so successfully 
introduced new and desirable strains. 
—— labors should be generally appre- 
ciated. 


The skill and thought which have 


| been given to this subject in this coun- 
| try for several years past, have resulted 
in an improvement upon imported stock. 


Who would think of breeding from an 
imported queen to any extent without 
first testing her ? 

And by this I do not mean a test of 
color of her ge or workers. Ihave 
known equally desirable stock both in 
dark and light colored bees. We have 


|stock at present of dark workers that 
|are second to none as honey-gatherers, 


and are of extra disposition. I speak 
of this to discourage too strong effort in 
the direction of color without due con- 
sideration of other qualities. 

Let us round up our standard of ex- 
cellence until all valuable qualities shall 
be attained, not ignoring beauty, but 
let those appear handsomest which 
prove themselves best. 


A ee —_— —_- 


Read before the North Eastern Convention. 


The Wintering of Bees. 


GEO. W. HOUSE. 





The great and all important question 
now to be understood is, how to manage 
the apiary so as to carry the bees suc- 
cessfully through the interval from the 
Ist of December to the time of fruit 
blossoms in the spring. Give this know- 
ledge to the apiarian and bee-keeping is 
asuccess. With allour noted apiarists, 
such as Quinby, Langstroth, Wagner 
and others as leaders in apiculture, we 
yet find many difficulties to encounter, 
that their wisdom has not sufficed to 
lead us to that desired goal—perfect 
success.” Hence it is that this subject 
of wintering bees is of leading impor- 
tance and well deserves the earnest 


| thought, study and careful experiments 


of our most practical apiarists. Then 
in discussing this all important theme, 
let us consider the facts that bear upon 
it, glean what we can from experience, 
and then see if we can arrive at justified 
conclusions. 

With the benefit of our experience of 
over thirty years, I shall endeavor to 
give facts with the practical workings 
as derived from what knowledge we at 
present possess. We will commence by 
asking: “‘What are the requisites for 
safe wintering ?” 

It is a fact that bees, from their con- 
fined situation in winter; cannot excrete 
excessively without rendering the at- 
mosphere about them unwholesome ; 
this, with undue fecal deposits, is sure 
to bring disease. Itis further true that 
excessive excretion of the feces is caus- 
ed by long continued confinement. 
Therefore our first axiom: Bees to win- 
ter successfully must have one or more 
purifying flights. 

The novice need not be told that bees 
take food during the winter. It makes 
no difference what the temperature, 
more or less food is consumed, There- 
fore our second axiom: To winter bees 
they must have sufficient stores of 
wholesome food. 

It is further true that bees are com- 
pelled to move from one comb to others 
to secure ‘their usual amount of food. 
This duty they cannot perform with a 
low temperature ; hence our third axi- 
om : Bees to winter well must be pro- 
tected from the extremes in tempera- 
ture. Furthermore it is afactthat with 
a high temperature bees move about the 
hive to carry their stores nearer to the 
cluster, and with a sudden fall of the 
| mercury, many }os* are frozen to death 
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before they can again reach the cluster. | is one of the requirements of nature.| suddenly, when many bees are caught 
Therefore axiom four : To winter bees | Bees that are prepared for winter on | away from the cluster, and perish before 


safely. they must have easy access to 
the different parts of the hive. 

It is an admitted fact that a worker 
bee with three months of busy life, is 
aged and infirm; that a worker bee 
hatched in October will be in better con- 
dition at the age of six months than the 
one just mentioned at the age of three 
months; furthermore, old bees cannot 
generate as much heat as young ones, 
and as winter is the trying ordeal for 
bees, and with them the great struggle 
for life ; no apiarist should expect that 
a colony of old bees will be able to stand 
this struggle, and in the spring build up 
the staggering colony to the desired 
strength, any more than they would ex- 
pect an aged person to perform the man- 
ual labor of a robust healthy young 
man. Hence axiom five: To winter 
bees well they must be strong in num- 
bers, as well as young and full of vital- 
ity. 

‘Experience shows the a pe eng of 
roe ood absorbents over and above the 
veesin winter. What experienced apiar- 
ist has not noticed the moisture in his 
hives during the winter, which often 
produces mouldy combs, and during 
cold spells changes into frost, and often 
approximates too near the cluster, keep- 
ing them from the needed stores ; while 
in higher temperature it produces damp- 
ness, causing the bees to gorge them- 
selves with honey to keep up the desired 
animal heat, and this in turn will result 
in a loss to the bees through the so- 
called disease, dysentery. Therefore to 


nae any ill effects from an accumu- | 


ation of these elements of destruction, 
we must cover them with some absorb- 
ing material that will not permit a draft 
of cold air through the hive, and at the 
same time a non-conductor of heat. 


Thus far we have shown that the re- 
quisites to safe wintering are embraced 
in the following self-evident truths, viz: 

ist—A sufficient quantity of well rip- 
ened honey. 

2d—One or more purifying flights du- 
ring the winter. 

3d—A proper protection from the ex- 
tremes in temperature. 

4th—An easy access toall parts of the 
hive. 

5th—Sufficiently strong in numbers 
and young bees. 

6th—Proper absorbents over the hive 
and above the bees. 

Now let us see how we can best sup- 
ply the nece:sary requirements. 

Our first requisite is a sufficient quan- 
tity of well-ripened honey. 

If we do not extract the honey from 
the brood chamber,we will have but very 
little to look after, unless it be at the 
end of a poor season or with late swarms. 
Here the apiarist must use his own 
judgment, as circumstances alter cases. 
Some late colonies will want to be unit- 
ed, while others with a good family of 
bees and a sufficient quantity of comb 
will pay best to feed rena | to carry 
them through until spring, or exchange 
combs with those that have to spare. 

I am not in favor of extracting the 
unsealed honey from the brood-cham- 
ber in the fall. Our experience is such 
as to convince me that this is all useless. 

sees will not seal the honey unless it is 
sufficiently ripened, and when we reach 


the middle of November, their stores | 
will be all sealed honey, as every observ- | 


ing bee-keeper knows that the bees 
move the honey from the outside combs 
to the middle of the hive. 


Of course our surplus arrangement | 


should be in place during a flow of fall 
honey, that the bees do not crowd the 
queen in her labors. 
are some who charge the heavy losses 
to the bees sucking the juice from grapes 
and the refuse from a cider mill. I am 
thoroughly convinced from experience 
that this is not so. 

One of our apiaries is located close by 
a large cider mill, but our percentage of 


losses is no greater in this gpiary than | 
with the others, everything equally con- | 


sidered. In regard to grapes, I would 
say that there are but few localities that 
produce more than are grown in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our home apiary, 
yet I can discover nothing that is in any 
way injuriaqus. 

Our second axiom: Bees to winter 
successfully must have one or more pu- 
rifying flights during the winter. This 





Then again there | 


|their summer stands will enjoy such 
| flights whenever a favorable opportu- 
nity offers, providing the attentive 
| apiarist is careful to keep the entrances 
always open. But those wintered in- 
| door, if not permitted a flight from No- 
| vember to April will become uneasy 
and in almost every instance they will 
be attacked with dysentery, causing 
| dwindling and heavy losses. 

| Undoubtedly we have one of the best 
| winter repositories that could be con- 
i structed. It is very dry, and has the 
|desired ventilation; the temperature 
| never falling below 37 degrees when 
| only partially occupied. We have win- 
| tered 180 colonies in this cellar without 
| losing a single swarm. Then again, if 
|confined four months without a flight, 
| they would surely come out in bad con- 
dition ; but if they secured a good fight 
| during January or February, or both, 
they were just as sure to come out in 
better shape. The oftener the flights 
the better they winter. Therefore [am 
convinced that bees wintered in repos- 
| itories should be allowed a flight at every 
favorable opportunity. Itgives thema 
| chance to discharge the feces and clean 
| up the hive. Here we have another ob- 
| jection to in-door wintering. As we 
many times have such opportunities of 
|short duration, an apiarist with from 
| 100 to 500 colonies, could not give his 
| bees the desired flight, while if prepared 
|on their summer stands they would 
| enjoy the desired flight and return ina 
| healthy condition. 


| The third requisite: A proper protec- 
| tion from the extremes in temperature. 
| Those wintering in repositories are ena- 
bled to guard against these changes 
| without much trouble, but those win- 
| tering out-door must necessarily give 
| sufficient protection, 
| PerhapsI can best illustrate by giving 
'our method of out-door wintering. 
First build a temporary shed facing to 
the south, by driving stakes in the 
| ground, nailing up the back ends with 
| any odd boards. Lay on the roof-boards 
|In such a manner as to carry off the 
| water, that it may not leak down on the 
| packing ; the roof should slant towards 
the back. It can be built any desired 
\length, and just high enough to admit 
| of easy packing around the hives. Now 
| lay some seantling or poles on the ground 
and on these place a bed of straw or 
| chaff, treading it well down. between 
}and over the poles, so that the hives 
| should set 8 or 10 inches from the ground. 
| Place the hives on this bed of straw 


| 











about 6 or 8 inches apart, leaving about 
10 inches space at the back. Now pack 
chaff or fine straw firmly between the 
| hives and at the back, packing as high 
+38 the tops of the hives. (The method 
|of preparing the hives I will give alittle 
further along). Contract the entrances 
| and your bees will improve the first op- 
| portunity for a flight,and they will have 
| no desire to fly out under unfavorable 
circumstances. Prepared in this man- 
| ner we are guarded against the extreme 
|in temperature, and with the benefit of 
| over twenty years’ experience in in-door 
| wintering, and various other methods, 
| I am satisfied that this method is prefer- 
| able to all others, giving the most satis- 
| factory results, besides being the cheap- 
|est, attended with the least. labor, and 





| by far the most practical mode of win- 
| tering in, this latitude. I will winter 

bees in this way with as little trouble, 
| and as successful as any living man. 


4th—To winter bees safely, they must 
| have easy access to the different parts 
of the hive. 

I contend that this is an all-important 
factor in successful wintering, After 
the fatal winter of 1878-79 I examined 
many hives in our neighborhood that 
|had been wintered on their summer 
stands without protection. I. found 
many hives where the bees had actually 
starved to death with plenty of honey 
in the hives. During the long continued 
cold ed were unable to pass over the 
tops of the frames to procure the needed 


| supply, while if there had been passage. 


| ways through the centre of the combs 
| many would not have perished. 

| Then again with a higher tempera- 
ture, the bees visit the outside combs to 
carry a needed supply of honey to where 
the bees are clustered. At such times 
the mercury often falls quite low very 





| they can gain access to that part of the 
| hive where the bees are clustered. To 
| obviate this difficulty, bore a + inch hole 
in the side of the hives a little above 
the centre of the frames; then with an 
| iron spear pierce through all the combs. 
This should be done during the month 
of October. 

Axiom 5: To winter bees well they 
must be sufficiently strong in numbers 
and young bees. This is a complex 

uestion, and one that I am not able to 

ully solve. As to being strong in num- 
ber, I am satisfied is true. Butin regard 
to young bees Iam somewhat perplexed. 
At one apiary of upwards of 150 colo- 
nies, the bees have not stored a pound 
of fall honey in three years; they were 
fed nothing, and ceased brood-rearing 
in September, still they were wintered 
with a loss of only 3 pe cent. At the 
other two apiaries fall honey was stored 
and brood-rearing kept up into October 
or November. The bees in all3 apiaries 
were — for winter in the same 
manner, but the losses in these apiaries 
were larger than in the first named 
peer. hen again in these two apiar- 
ies where fall honey was stored, I have 
noticed that some colonies that kept up 
brood-rearing late, wintered better than 


early September, and vice versa. I think 
I can assign causes in many cases. 


able, it certainly cannot be detrimental. 
Our 6th and last truth: Proper ab- 
sorbents over the brood-chamber is uni- 
versally acknowledged an_ essential 
point in successful wintering. Thereis 
nothing equal to a straw mat for this 
purpose. It has all the desired quali- 
ties, is the most durable, and is cheap 
and easily made Our hives are so con- 
structed as to use surplus boxes at the 
sides of the brood-chamber. In winter 
this space (2 inches wide), is occupied 
by a straw mat,a matis also placed over 
the frames, thus making the sides of 
the brood-chambers of straw mats. The 
second story or chambers of the hives 
should be filled with chaff or fine straw. 
We credit our success in wintering 
largely to these straw mats. From late 
experience I am of the opinion that 
dysentery or dwindling is attributable 
toan excess of pollen,instead of unsealed 
honey. The cells being partly filled 
with pollen, are finished up with honey 
and capped over. The bees consume 
the honey, leaving the pollen exposed 
to the damp atmosphere, and when in 
excess of their wants, becomes sour or 
so changed as to produce the disease. 
This element should be given the earnest 
study and experiments by our leading 
apiarists. I think it will solve 
tery. 
SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


The whole year depends more or less 
upon spring management. A very 
large per centage of the losses occur be- 
tween April 1 and May 1. There are 
many causes to assign for these losses, 
but we have not the time or space to 
give them here. The most disastrous 
cause is from dwindling, and there are 
various causes that produce this wast- 
ing away, among which are dysentery, 
a lack of bees to keep up the desired 
warmth and the changes in tempera- 
ture. We have already spoken of dysen- 
tery, therefore I will refer to only one 
cause not spoken of before. It is apos- 
itive fact that the heavy Josses in this 
country have occurred during those 
winters attended with a heavy fall of 
snow. There being no frost in the 

round, there is a peculiar dampness 
varying in different soils), that arises 
from the earth that is a sure cause of 
this dreaded disease. I am fully satis- 
fied from past experience that there is 
but one way to prevent this dampness, 
&c. Have your hives set on a bed of 
chaff or straw,and keep the snow cleaned 
away from the hives, so as to leave the 
ground bare. The earth will thus be- 
come frozen and thus cut off this damp- 
ness, and allow the bees fresh pure air. 
Those colonies that have nota sufficient 
family to keep up the desired heat for 
brood-rearing, should be given a frame 
or two of hatching-br drawn from 
the strongest colonies, replacing them 
with frames of empty comb or founda- 





tion ; while those that are queenless or 
have a poor queen, should be doubled 


those whose brood ceased to hatch in | 


However a plenty of young bees is desir- | 


a mys- | 


up, and here, as all through spring man- 
agement, the apiarist must necessarily 
use his own judgment, but always aim- 
ing to get his colonies strong as early as 
possible. The plan of taking from the 
strongest and giving to the weaker is 
the most practical yet known. A little 
judicious stimulating at times is also 
advisable. 

Bees prepared for winter on their 
summer stands, should not be unpacked 
before warm weather, so as to avoid the 
change in temperature. Bees wintered 
in cellars suffer the most from these 
changes, and I am convinced it would 
pay to give such a proper protection 
after setting on their summer stands. 

Before closing I willsay : During cold 
spells do not disturb your bees, noteven 
as much as to allow walking on the hard 
frozen ground near the hives. When it 
is warm, that is, when it is thawing in 
the shade, or nearly so, open the en- 
trance to the hives, and with a wire bent 
at right angles about two inches from 
the end, clean out all dead bees, &c., 
that areontheboard. This can bedone 
without disturbing the bees. You 
should also raise the second story or 
chamber a very little, to admit of a 
slight circulation of air; this will cause 
the chaff or straw packing to become 
thoroughly dry. As soon as the damp- 
ness in the hive and chamber has thus 
been dispelled, let the chamber back to 

lace, contract your entrances, and your 

ives are again in a healthy condition. 
| Before moving bees in the cellar or 
| repository, the hives should be thor- 
| oughly dry, and in moving, disturb the 
| bees as little as possible. When they 
| are removed from the cellar, it isimpor- 
|tant that each hive shall oceupy the 
| Same position as in the fall before mov- 


| ing. 
| fo writing this essay, I have given 
|instructions for this latitude, but the 
;main principles will hold good in any 
| locality. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Jan., 1881. 
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‘*Tt has been estimated that there are 
800,000 persons who keep bees in North 
America—an average of 10 colonies 
each will place the number of colonies 
at three millions, and if these produce 
so little as twenty-five pounds each, the 
honey product amounts to 75,000,000 
pounds valued at $12,000,000, 

‘* If the wax product of each colony is 
only-one pound at twenty cents per 
| pound it will amount to $600,000. 
| ‘*Now the best methods for placing 
| this enormous product upon the mar- 
| ket isa subject of vast importance to 
| honey producers. 

‘* Any method that will add one cent 
per pound to the marketable value is 
worth to them three-quarters of a mil- 
lion of dollars; and any error of man- 
| agement, causing a reduction of one 

cent per pound, is to them a correspond- 
ing loss.” 

ence the men object in market- 
ing honey is to create a demand for it. 
And to create a demand it is necessary 
to produce it in such a style as will at- 
tract and tempt the consumer, and so 
pure that you may gain the reputation 
of being honest. For it is well known 
to each of us that adulterations have 
been the greatest hindrance we have 
had in striving to make honey a staple 
article and that suspicfon or distrust 
having found its way into the public 
mind is a very obstinate and disagree- 
able enemy. — 

As to the kind of honey we shall pro- 
duce, whether comb or extracted, we 
should ascertain what our respective 
markets demand; and then dilligently 
apply ourselves to the work of meeting 
that demand. 

Should it be comb honey that your 
patrons or your vicinity favors, bend 
every energy toward the raising of pure 
comb honey in the most marketable 
shape, and leave no stone unturned. 
Ambition is an absolute requisite to 
success in any branch of industry, trade 
or learning, and nothing is to be hoped 
for without it. 

Comb honey should be put up in sin- 

le-comb one or two pound sections 








abeled with the name of the kind of 
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bloom that produced it and the pro- 
ducer’s name and address. These 
should be placed in a neat crate, proba- 
bly ten or twelve in each crate. In or- 
der to expose the contents to the eye, 
and thus cause our careless ‘ freight- 
lifters”? to ‘‘ Handle with Care,” the 
crates should be so constructed that 
they may be glassed, then with a larger 
label on the lid of the crate, we have 
an attractive pocage which can be 
shipped almost any distance, or will 
look neat on a grocer’s counter. 

Should it be the pure nectar without 
unctuous, indigestible secretion, that 
finds the most ready sale, put it up in 
one-pound glass jars, cork them, cap 
them nicely with tin-foil and label them 
with the name of the kind of bloom 
that produced it and the producer’s 
name and address. Or for shipping long 
distances it should be put up in five or 
= pound cans or fifty pound spruce 

egs. 

nevery case label with the producer’s 
name, for then the names of those per- 
sons whose reputation becomes estab- 
lished by honesty will serve as a guar- 
antee of purity, the others will be 
shunned. It is well to puta small label 
on the jars stating that pure honey will 
granulate on the approach of cold 
weather, and that placing the jars in 
water and heating it gradually will re- 
duce it to a liquid without injury to its 
quality or favor. 

Have everything neat and clean, no 
broken combs, no leaking jars and no 
soiled labels. Try to have the whole 
look like it had been = up by some 
very particular New England house- 
keeper, and I warrant it will look nice 
and attractive. 

Now for marketing this tempting and 
delicious sweet. ith comb honey in 
your own town or city, take a sample, a 
fair sample of what you have for sale, 
and go from house to house, do not miss 
one, and show to each lady of the house 
your honey and if necessary let her taste 
it, take her order for one or more pounds 
if possible, and at a reasonable price, 
and I warrant you willin a short time 
havea sufficient demand for your honey 
to pay you many-fold for you trouble in 
introducing it. 

In placing the extracted honey before 
the people one is met with more oppo- 
sition than with that in the combs, for 
poarene in general are not aware, that 

he latter can be adulterated as well as 

extracted honey and at a much greater 
profit to the adulterator, and it is neces- 
sary to explain to them the fact and 
also to show them that extracted honey 
will granulate, and by so doing proves 
its purity. Take a — jar of this 
honey for exhibition and one to open 
and let the lady of each house taste the 
contents, or which is still better, do as 
Mr. Heddon did—get small wide- 
mouthed bottles like the small morphia 
bottles and fill them with honey and 
send one to each house-keeper in town, 
with your compliments, and the price 
per pound, also where it may be ob- 
tained. This is the proper and only 
way of advertising a town for the sale 
of honey, and it will pay in every case. 
The women folks are the ones most 
—— who cause the sale of honey. 

ne never loses anything by consistent 
Goescesty and a little makes a material 

ifference in one’s financial receipts. 

The distribution of friend Newman’s 
‘* Honey as Food and Medicine ” serves 
as a good advertisement. 

The mere placing of pee honey on 
sale at some grocery will not advertise 
sufficiently, you must sell by sample and 
by sample only, until you have estab- 
lished a demand for your honey then 
you may have a headquarters, or put 
it on sale at each grocery store. If this 
is done see that each grocer places your 
article in a conspicuous place, and that 
he “talks it i Try to keep your 
town and vicinity stocked at a reason- 
able uniform price will do it, provided, 
you advertise sufficiently. 

If shipped away to market there 
should be no chaff packing used around 
the honey. Crates holding a single tier 
of sections, with top-bar down, are the 
best, as they are less liable to break and 
not so heavy as to be inconvenient to 
handle. Ship by freight, and attend to 
the loading yourself. Load the combs 
lengthwise to the car or if wagons are 
used, place them crosswise to the tongue 
Jars should be shipped in crates with 












no packing, but if to any great distance 
it is preferable to ship extracted honey 
in the spruce or pine kegs. 

These methods of marketing honey 
have been used with great success by 
numbers of ambitious producers and it 
is evident that a method after this style, 
along with honesty,is our base for mak- 
ing what we all wish—horiey a staple 
article. 

Noblesville, Ind., Jan. 31, 1884. 
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& We will send sample copies to any 
who feel disposed to make up clubs for 
1881. There are persons keeping bees 
in every neighborhood who would be 
benefitted by reading the JOURNAL, 
and by using a little of the personal in- 
fluence possessed by almost every one, 
a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
borhood in America. Farmers have 
had — crops, high prices, and a good 
demand for all the products of the 
farm, therefore can well afford to add 
the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
papers for 1881. 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘*Cook’s Manual,” bound in: 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOUKNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


| 


| March 12—Mills Co., lowa, at Glenwood, Iowa. 


| and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
| prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 


| The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) . $2 
and Gleaningsin Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00 oe 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


April 2—8. W. Lowa, at Corning, lowa. 
5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
7—Union Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
E. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Vailey, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 

J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigun, at Lansing, Mich. 
10—Cortland Union, at Cortiand, N. Y. 

C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
11—S. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Sept.— —Nationa], at Lexington, ay. 
-~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 18 -Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


&@”™ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- | 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 


first column gives the regular price of both: 
Publishers’ Price. Sub. 






Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 
The 4 above-named pa 4 75. 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor ( 

Tr Guide (A.G.Hill) 


he 6 above-nam papers......... 75. 5 00 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 240.. 23 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
For Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 
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and thoroughly practical. 


All agree that it is the work of a master and is of 
al value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
an works.—LEWIs T. COLBY, Enfield, N. H. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
utnre book-makers for some time to come.— 
sritish Bee Journal. 


Is a masterly production, and one that no bee- 
eeper, however limited his means, can afford to do 
vithout.—Nebraska Farmer. 


Prof. Cook’s vafuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful manage- 
nent of the apiary.—J. P. WEST, Wells, Minn. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
iny other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 


ever regret having purchased.—Michigan Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in_bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s New Manual sup- 
plies this need, as it is an exhaustive work.—Herald, 
Monticello, Tu. 


My success has been so great as to almost astonish 
myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information containedin Cook’s Manual. 
—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadin 
bee men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound and is a credit to 
heat publish such a book.—Western Agricul- 
urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which has 
ever been published. It gives « full explanation 
regarding the care and management of the apiary. 
There is no subject relating to the culture of bees 
left untouched, and in the compilation of the work 
P of. Cook has had the advantage of all the previous 
knowledge of apiarists. which he uses admirably to 
promote and make popular this most interesting of 
all occupations.— American Inventor. 
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BY A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan Agricultural College. 
316 pages nape 12mo.; 133 Illustrations. 


This isa new editionof Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, entirely re-written, 

eatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated. The first edition of 3,000 copies was ex- 
ffausted in about 18 months—a sale eye in the annals of bee-culture. 
new edition having been demanded, t 
and persistent research. It comprises 4 full delineation of the 
of the hone 
oney Ree ; the Races of Bees; full desccriptions of honey- 
producing plants, trees, shrubs, etc., splendidly illustrated—and last, though not least, 
detailed instructions for the various manipulations necessary in the apiary. 


This work is a masterly production, and one that no bee-keeper, however limited 
his means, can afford to do without. Itis fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It isnot only instructive, but intensely interesting | 


APPRECIATIVE NOTICES: 


] 
| 
| 


| 
This book is just what every one interested in bees | 
yught to have, and which, no one who obtains it, will 


| ment, extending to the smallest details, are all of 


| 


A 
e present work has been produced with great 


bee, illustrated with costly wood engravings— 





The following are among the many commendations received by the publisher : 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee raisers.—Ky. Live ck Record. 


With Cook’s Manual Iam more than pleased. It is 
fully up with the times in every particular. I hope 
the richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WEN- 
ZEL, Callicoon, N. Y. 


It is a credit to the author as well as to the pub- 
lishers. I have never yet met with a work, either 
French or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ Abbe Du 
Bois, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, and 
clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management ; also a botanical description of honey 
Sa and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N, Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the best 
information on everything belongmg to apiculture. 
To all taking an interest in the subject, we say, ob- 
tain this valuable work, read it carefully, and 
practice as advised.— A griculturist, Quebec, Canada. 


It may safely be pronounced the most complete anc 
comprehensive of the several manuals which have 
recently appeared on the subject of bees and thei. 
handling in apiaries. The studies of the structure of 
the bee, the different varieties, the various bee pro 
ducts, and following these the points of mannge- 


high and practical value. Prof. Cook has presente< 
the very latest phases of progressive bee-keeping 
and writes of the themes discussed in the licht ot 
his own experience with them. —Pacific ural Press 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex 
amined on bee culture, recently, we consider Prof 
Cook's tue most valuable for the rtudy of those wh« 
contemplate going into tue business or are already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises o 
reasonable ‘legree of comm: n rense, he or she can 
not failto achieve at least a reasonable Cevrec o' 





success. The large sale of this volume, while evi 
dence of trinsic wort, strongly marks the 
increasinz terest which is being tuken in the man 
agement care of bees tirougbout the country. 


The author addresses himself to the work with a | 
degree of enthusiasm which carries his reader along 
with him to the end.—Kansas Furmer. | 
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THOMAS @. NEWMAN, Publisher, 974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


It is printed in the best style of the art, on fine book paper. Price, bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper, 
we $1.00, postpaid. Per dozen : cloth, 812.00; paper, 89.50. 
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Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Cook’s Manual of the Apliary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thoroughly 
practical. The. book isa fay | production, and 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cov- 
ers, ®1,.00, postpaid. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, $9.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail tointerest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, #1.50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root. 
This embraces “everything perseining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25; paper, $1.00. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down w 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2.00. 





Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
ianizing—Introducing Queens—Extracting—Quieting 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of reper- 
ing Honey for Market, etc. Itis published in En 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 4 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against thé adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
consumers against the many health-destroying adul- 
terations offered us food. 200 pages. Paper, bc. 


The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents, 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—This is a pamphlet of 24 pages, discoursing 


upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
natute, quality, sources,and preparation of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 


recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, followed 
by many useful Recipes. It isi ded for ™ 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German, Price 
for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook's Essay, which is givenin full. Price, 1O0¢. 


Bees and their Management. This pamphiet 
was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and has had 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
20 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. It has a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Papcr, 2c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
it, after huving spent a few hours in looking it 
through. It contains 480 pages, and 500 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Reopp's Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, 81.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 


§# Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Binders for the Bee Journal 








tt?” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1890, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth A 

t#” We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER'S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best —- information for 
the time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 

School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 










ONEY WANTED.-—1 desire to purchase sey- 

eral barrels of dark e honey. and a few 

of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 


ALFRED H. NEWM 
972 West Madison street, fo" 


CHICAGO LLL. 


THE AMERICAN 





BEE JOURNAL. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about elght words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
‘our “ or more” bos is “ 


Eight, 15 “ ~ 
Thirteen at ae ee “ i2 “ “ 
fweayek * * “ “ 10 . 
Fifty-two ow « “ “ 


8 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sting of the Honey Bee . 
Importing Bees—A Scrap of History.. 
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The Shaking-off Process....... 
Had a Good Flight 
Bees Doing Well 
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The Season in Florida 
Bees Leaving their Hives . 
Cut and Paste the Journal . 
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What will the Weather be 
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Wintering in and out-doors 
How to Ripen Comb Honey.........--+0-s00+++ 
Granulation of Extracted Honey 
How to Extract Hone 
Should be Ripened before Extracted ....... ; 
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North Eastern Convention 
President L. C. Root’s Address 
Improve the Race of Be 
Why Bees Supersede the Queens. 
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Best Honey Gatherers 
Judicious Selection for Breeding 
Best Queens vs. Cheap Queens .. 
Are Imported Queens the Best 
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The Wintering of Bees 
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All Parts of the Hive Acces: 
Strong in Numbers Essential 


Spring Management of Bees..... ots 62 
ot Disturb the Bees when it is Cold. 62 
The Marketing of Honey.. ........-..- 62 


Amount of Honey Produced 
How to Prepare Honey for Market 
How to Advertise it 
Directions for Shipping 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


>** What is the meaning of ‘ Dec. 
81’ after my name on the direction- 
label of my paper?” This question 
has been = a by several, and to save 
answering each one, let us here say : It 
means that you have paid for the full 
year, or until ‘ Dec. 31, 1881.” “ June 
$1”? means that the first half of the 
year is paid for, up to “ July Ist.” Any 
other month, the same. 


Jonstitutions and By-Laws for 
ST Associations $2 per 100° The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 
€@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 





LADIES WHO APPRECIATE ELEGANCE 
and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
it is the best article sold for restoring gray 
hair to its original color and beauty. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with | 


honey. and sales are slow at weak, easy prices. Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 lb. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots.—Chicago Times. 

EESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@24c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
pachanes, 17@18e.; fair do., 15@l6e.; dark do., 12@13 ; 


3 | 
arge boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White | 


extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 
5c 


@85e. 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@24c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is very good, and in demand at lic. for the best, and 
8@9c. for basswood and dark honey. Comb honey 
is of slow sale at l6c. for the best. 

BEESW AX—18@24c. C. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—As freights have advanced, European 
buyers are outof the market. The new overland 
route via Atchison and Topeka promised connection 
and reduced freights on January Ist, 1881, and if so 
it would have cleared up our market. We quote 
comb 12@lic. Extracted, choice white, 644@7c.; off- 
colors, 6@61¢c. 

BEESW AX—22@23c., as to color. 

STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

February 5, 1881. 


‘WEET CLOVER ROOTS from seed of last 
spring, will bloom this year. I will send 100 by 
mail for 75c., 200 or more, 50c. pee 100. 
oa B. R. BOURNE, Stockbridge, 

witp 


Calumet Co., Wis. 
S15 PER 100. 


STILL AHEAD, 
| TOLD YOU SO. 


Comb Foundation in Wired Frames is still 
ahead of everything in the Foundation line; it can 
not sag or warp in the hive, nor break out of the frames 
while extracting. Send for Circular of hives, sections, 
smokers, extractors, &c. Address 

owit J. A. OSBORNE, Rantoul, Champaign Co., Il. 
witp 








ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Fre t@ Send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & 2w32tx 


e. 
BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
65 First Premiums, Medals and Diplomas. 


—Send postal card, with name and address, for 
my new Illustrated Circular and Price-List, —- 
Cc 


ing valuable information to all bee-keepers. 


. LAKE, successor to the late Richard Colvin, 96 
West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 4wtf 








Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
Agents Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Syl 


The Crowning Culmination ! r $5 Book for §2.5011 
MOORE’S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 
aer-, And Complete Mechanic, 


i Enlarged Edition, contains over 
Ly Industrial Facts, Caicula- 
rets, Legal 


tions, Processes, ‘Trade L 
Items, Business Forms, ctc., of vast utility to every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 items 


for Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining Engineers, Machinists, 
Millers, Blacksmiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, 
feagers, Plum! ers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
Gilder «. Metaland Wood Workers of every kind, Builders, 
Manuf’r’s and_ Mechanics. ENGRAVINGS of Mill, 


Steam, and Mining Machinery, ‘Tools, Sheet Metal 
Work, Mechanical Movements, Plans o} Mills, Roofs, 
Bridges, etc. Arrange:nent and f Wheels, 


5 oO! 

'ulleys, Drums, Belts, Saws, Poring, Turning, Planing, 
& Drilling Tools, Flour, Oatmeal, Saw, Shingle. Paper, 
Cotton, Woollen & Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, Oil, 
Marble, Threshing & Rolling Mill, do., Cotton Gins, 
Presses, &c. Strengt:: of ‘leeth, Shafting, Belting. Fric- 
tion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cutting, be mee tnvine 
Building. Repairing and Operating, Setting of Valves, 
Eccentrics, Link & Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe 
& Boiler Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, 
Ventilation, Gas Water br yy = Mill Dams, 
lors: Power of Streai ete, On Blast Furnaces, Iron 

_ Steel Manufacture, Prospecting and Exploring for 
Minerals, Quartz and Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalga- 
Mating, etc. 461 TABLES with 000° Calculations 
in ail possible forms for Mechanics, Merchants and 
Varmers, 89) items for Printers, Publishers and 
Writers for the Press, 1,000 items for Grocers, Con- 
—. Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health 
(tems. 500 do. for Painter: arnishers, Gilders, 
etc. 500 do. for Watchmakers %& Jewelers. 400 do, for 
Hunters, ‘'rappers, ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, ‘lelegraphy, Photography, Book-keeping, 


etc., In detail. Strength of Materials, Effects of -~" 
Fuel Values, Specific Gonvition, Freights by rail 
water—a Car Load, Stow: in Ships, Power of Steam, 


Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Castings, etc, 
for Housekeepers, Farmers, Gardeners, Stock Owners, 
Bee-keepers, uumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full details, 
Rural Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Remedies 
or do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Trai:ing Horses, 
Steam Power on Farms, LiGiiTNiN@ CALCULATOR for 
Jubic Mexsures, Ready Reckoner, Prod ‘ 
Wages, joterest, Coal & T 
Measureme 


10,000 items 


uce, 
. 
‘onnage Tables. Land, Grain, 
jay, & Cattle mt. Seed, Ploughing. Planting 
& Bree ling ‘lables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs. Tanks, 
Cisterns, Boilers, Logs. Loards, Scantling, etc., — 
Business Forms, all kinds, Special Laws of 49 States, Ter- 
ritories and Provinces (in the U. 8. and Canada), relating 
to the Coll. of Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, 
Mechanics’ Lien. th Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real 
Estate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 
Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 
“Forms complete treatises on the different subjects.’ — Sef. Am. 
’ The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable Treasury 
{ Useful Knowledge, and worth its tes in gold toany 
ree by 


Mechanic, Business Man, or Farmer. mail, in 
fine cloth, for $2.50: in leather, for $3.50, Address 
For Sale by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!| 
| 


| 
1 





BINGHAM BEE SMOKER. 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The first and original patent smoker. 

‘The first never-failing bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The first to burn stove-wood and not go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 

The first to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 

The first oaenen yet to be received. 
The tirst smoker yet to be returned. 


HONEY KNIFE. 


The Best Uncapper Made. 


Bingham &Hetherington 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save impo- 
sition and money, and be happy and safe, is to send 
a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 


| 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, | 
OTSEGO, MICH. | 


| 


. . | 
J | 
iven’s Foundation Press, 
The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only | 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
lwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 
‘EEDS FOR HONEY PLANTS—al! kinds, 
as well as Apiarian Supplies iff general, 
Send for my Catalogue. . H.NE AN, 
5wt 972 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 











CHICACO, ILL. 


OF 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


postal card, with your name and address written plainly, for my new 


A full and complete Price List, comprising 32 pages. 


Send 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


972 West Madison Street, 





J 
PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
; Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
Jmany other of the best medicines known arecom-J 
bbined so skillfully in Parker s Gincer Tonic as¢q 
Pto make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe 4 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
’ Itcures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
bSleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach, 4 
*Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs¢ 
fand all Female Contplaints. — : , 
» If you are wasting away with Consumption ord 
Pauy disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what4 
Pyour symptoms may be, it willsurely hetp you. 4 
| Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness,] 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 4 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-} 
ertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your drugzist 4 
None genuine without our signature on outsidc4 














Feb. 28. 


CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 
165 South Water Street, Chicago, II1., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


‘ou to correspond with us before disposing 
ONEY CROP, as we can be of much sery- 


We ask 
of your 


ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 
We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
ich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, II). 


country. 
giac, 





Sections! Sections! 
OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 


They are perfect beauties. Prices again reduced. 
Samples 3c.; illustrated circulars free. ress, 
lwtf A. E. MANUM, Bristol, Addison Co., Vt, 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY, 


FOR 1881. 


It is to every person’s interest, when they wish to 
purchase anything, to go where they can get the most 
for theirmoney. State ona postal card just what 
you want. and we will let you know by return mail 
what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 


2wtf HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


DUNHAM 





FOUNDATIO 


MACHINE, 





AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


&@” New Circular and Samples free. gs 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


lsm6m DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 


REV. A.SALISBURY. 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. 


SALISBURY & CALDWELL, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian 
eens, $2.00 ; Cyprian qaesor 2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 35c. per Ib. 
¢@" Send for Circular, lwl 










FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 
PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 2o.si'siait Dressing 
SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving all eo petacioss drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 








%4 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILI. ‘2 





Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2% 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about 50 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 

by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 

and the receipts are in my pomenee. 
argain for cash, or trade 


I will sell the above ata 
for asma!! farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
Address, 
NEWMAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1877, 
The 


fer for it is respectfully solicited. 
THOMAS 4G. 
974 West Madison Str: 


‘eet, 








